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THE : CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 


however, is to give its readers also a supply of general 
telligence, and the news of the day. 


Dollar per annum to those who prefer tu pay. 
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and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &. ; Vegetables and 


Fruits in their season, at the Community Garden 
H Tuacxer, Superintenden 


n~ 








we 


Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Coamveniiy. 


. Newuouse, Superintendent. 
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offered to the gardening public as above. 
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pewine=sinks : Merchants and Tr aders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 


A. W. Carr, O H. Mituzr, C. O_ps, Agnts. 





Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from carefully selected 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. Wuirtrie_p, 





Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the bes 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8S. Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 


Nea tetetatae 
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Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at thoughts. 


the Community. 
Mus. A. C. Szars, Superintendent. 
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Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill, ; 
D. J. Haru, Miller. 
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Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 


executed at the CircuLar Office. 
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De Larre, Oneida Association. 
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Orders in any 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallingford Commute. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 





iiiginetent = ~ Pog inte chooses to have him give his attention to 
H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. | it. 
This kind of absent-mindedness, is ab- 
PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyrs 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
oor atthe office of 7'he Circular, Oneida, 

ps 


Salvation from Sin; 
fended by J. H. Noyes. 


Annual Reports; 


Onerpa ASSOCIATION. 


Explained and De- 
Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 
Price 12 1-2 cts. 


kae~Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


sae Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 


requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper. should re- 
urn us acopy with his name and residence written upon i 


an Assortment of our own 
stock. 


} Superintendents. 


of the above branches|ing every thought into captivity to the 


:|are subject. 


Old-fashionea Faith. 


that walketh righteously, and speaket 





high.’ 


t. 


obedience of Christ.’ 


mere superficialities. If evil presents it 


t 


thing of something else.’ 


always before his face, and is determined 
to have a single eye, not thinking his own 


must train himself to what may e called 
absent-mindedness ; so that external in- 
ducements shall have no power over him 
—any thing below him shall appeal in 
vain for’ attention, except as Christ 


solutely essential to our true education. 
We often hear anecdotes of the absence 
of mind to which enthusiastic persons 
The following case is per- 
haps an extreme specimen, but will illus- 
trate this trait. A celebrated musician 
lost his wife; and for the time being 
was extremely dejected. While absorbed 
in melancholy meditation, a musical quo- 
tation applicable to his situation came to 
his mind, and he sat down to the piano 
to play it. He very soon beeame absorb- 
ed in his favorite passion and forgot all 
about his wife. A servant came in and 
asked him to give orders about the funeral, 
but his master refused to leave his pi- 
ano and told him impatiently to go and 
speak to his wife! This was of course a 
somewhat irrational absence of mind, but 
Christ has a right to demand of us an 
absorption into the music of his spirit, as 
complete as that. 





ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


Shutting the eyes from the seeing of 
evil in a right way, is not closing up the 


“Who among us shall dwell with the | cy. 


in- |devouring fire? Who among us shall|—obeying a superior attraction. 
Ww i i i ? 
Tenms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One d ell with everlasting burnings ‘ He 


uprightly ; he that despiseth the gain of 
it, Oppression, that shaketh his hands from 
holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears|a level with, or below yourself. 
from hearing of blood, and shutteth his 


Che Oneida Association erro seing evi 


self claiming his attention, he will say, 
‘If I had nothing else todoI would 
attend to you, but my thoughts are not 
my own—my mind is not my own ; and 
the fact that I am surrounded by circum- 
stances that invite my attention, does 
not properly determine the course of my|‘Nevertheless in this rejoice not; but 
It is for Christ to direct my 
thoughts, and he may prefer I should 
Christ is}a higher sphere for rejoicing. 
wholly independent of circumstances ; and 
perhaps many times the fact that an 
inferior or horizontal interest demands 
attention, would be the very reason why 
Designing ont Wood-Engraving by E. H.|he would refuse to give it. 


A man who has set his heart on bring-| made people very absent-minded, and in- 


sensible to the presence of either good or 
obedience of Christ—on setting the Lord} evil of an outward nature. 


thoughts, but the thoughts of Christ,—-| very much to cultivate and seek after. 


0 


-| freedom to evil. 


The old-fashioned faith was one that 


It gave a 
dignity and solidity of character to Christ 
and the Primitive church, that we need 


See further what Christ tells us to re- 
joice in: ‘ Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and say 
all manner of evil against you falsely, for 
my sake, Rejoice, and be exceeding glad 
for great is your reward in heaven.’ This 
isa legitimate ground of rejoicing, and 
is substantially the same as the one al- 
ready cited. Rejoice because you are 
laying up treasures in heaven. Fight the 
battle before you, enduring the cross, and 
despising the shame, because your names 
are written in heaven. Herein lies the 
source of Paul’s. constant rejoicing: he 
counted not his life dear unto him, that 
he might finish his course with joy and 
enter upon the reward that was laid up 
for him in heaven. 

Our position is substantially the same 
as that of the Primitive church; and if 
we wish to have fellowship with those old 
heroes, we must learn to rejoice im what 
they did, and do still rejoice in—we must 
attain that absorption into Christ, that 
entire devotion of heart and feeling to 
him, that qualifies persons to take their 
plaee, and behave becomingly, in heaven, 

We must in some way attain a degree of 
discipline that will enable us to keep our 
eye single toward God in the midst of 
great prosperity and external glory. We 

must be able to bear an exceeding weight 





, | tresses, 
you will contract meanness and poverty |to keep a single eye to him in the midst 
8|from them. Our spiritual health requires] of persecution and suffering, qualified 
that the predominant tendencies of our 


thoughts should be toward Christ and} the midst of great good. Learning to set 
The meaning of it is, that the true man | eternal life. 


will not allow his thoughts to be taken 
possession of by any thing below him, or 
on a level with him. He ‘sets the Lord 


Garden=Hoes: A new and very complete arti-| always before his face’—his object is ‘t 
cle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 


The habit 
of mind that allows horizontal good to] for us to attain in this respect, than we 
take possession of it, will extend the same 
You may say we are 
bound to rejoice in every thing. Christ 
does not say so. When his disciples 
came back boasting of the power they 
had over evil spirits, and supposing it to 
be a topic of high interest, and legitimate 
matter for rejoicing, he said to them, 


rather rejoice because your names are 
written in heaven.’ Look higher ! Choose 
This liabil- 
ity to be carried away by either good or 
evil, at the Lidding of circumstances, is 
what every one must be delivered from, 
if he would stand with Christ’s flock — 


mind, or REA the eeu in into vacan-|of glory, without rejoicing in it Aline 
It is turning our thoughts to Christ | portionately, or being seduced by it from 
These | single-eyed devotion to Christ. How did 


external inducements to thought, appeal|the Primitive Church get this self-con- 
h| to what may be called the descending, or| trol ? 


horizontal tendency of your mind—they 
engage you in fellowship with things on| away from seeing ot evil,’ and command- 


If you| ing their minds into positive attention to 
suffer your mind and thoughts to be oc-| Christ in the midst of terrors and dir- 
he shall dwell on|cupied indiscriminately with such things 
We are not to understand by 


this last clause, that it is a person’ 
duty to willfully close his eyes to truth, 
s.|or to be ignorant of the evil that existe. 


They took their first great lessons 
in it in this world, by Jearning to ‘turn 


The training that enabled them 


them to maintain the same simplicity in 


the Lord always before their face in the 


Not only is it necessary to close our] presence of Satan, and in the midst of 
mind against evil in the descending and hell, as it were, prepared them to live in 
horizontal sphere, but we must guard our|heaven and still set the Lord always 


thoughts from being taken possession of| before their face. 
bring every thought into captivity to the| by good in the same direction. 


He has something 
of more importance to think of than 


There is a higher grade of character 


have yet attained. Logk at the state of 
Christ while in this world. You may 
say he had advantages. that we have not ; 
but he had immense disadvantages too. 
We have never known what heavenly 
happiness is—we have had trial and suff- 
ering from the beginning. But Christ 
descended to this world from the bosom 
of the Father—‘ Though he was rich, 
yet for our sakes he became poor, and 
took upon him the form of a servant ;’ 
and he felt, no doubt, the full weight of 
the contrast while associated with his 
disciples. ‘ How long shall I be with you ? 
how long shall I suffer you ?’ he exclaims 
while straitened in spirit by their unbe- 
lief ; and undoubtedly his death was a 
glorious release to him. But with all his 
sensitiveness to good, and appreciation of 
the peace and happiness he had with the 
Father, yet he came into this cold world, 
and lived thirty years in contact with all 
manner of wickedness. 

Look at the sufferings of the Primitive 
church. All that we have been called to 
endure is nothing in comparison; yet they 
thought their troubles ‘light afflictions ;’ 
and we, if we expect to attain their.soci- 
ety, must come somewhere near their 
manliness. By cultivating their fellow- 
ship, and refusing to give attention to 
either good or evil on the horizontal scale, 
we can have heaven itself here. We have 
criticised that foolish sensitiveness to good 
and evil that carries people into extremes, 
in specific instances : let us generalize the 
criticism, and make war upon that spirit 
as it affects all, in the way of diverting 
them from Christ. Let us pray for more 
depth, and stir one another up to lay hold 
more firmly of the old-fashioned faith of 
Christ and Paul—shake ourselves from 
this littleness of mind, and assume in the 


name of Christ that we are able to resist 


the devil, and expel him from our coasts. 


Assume the godly boldness that minds 
nothing about past experience, and cares 
nothing for the magnitude of the evil 
around us—for Christ has overcome the 
wicked ene in our hearts. Faith, in its 
very nature, is an overcoming power ; it 
could not enter the world without over- 
coming the devil. Satan can get along 
with everything else except faith—he can 
fellowship thoughts and feelings of all 
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kinds, but faith is an antagonistic ele- 
ment that he has no fellowship with. We 
may assume that the devil knows from 
old experience that he cannot handle a 
mun of faith—he has tried it enough to 
know that he cannot masticate an old- 
fashiondd believer without getting choked. 
To sum up all: every thing around 
us—that which we call the world—is but 
the soil on which we grow ; it furnishes 
nutriment and discipline for us ; but our 
being and destiny are as distinct from it 
as the plant from the earth which sur- 
rounds it.—God makes use of evil to 
chasten us, soften us, sharpen our wits, 
und develop in us faith and patience. 
All things, whether good or evil, work to- 
gether for good to them that love God. 
Ee 
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‘ONEIDA, JULY 31, 1856. 


Facts and Forces. 

The corflict of good and evil as it manifests it- 
self around and in us, is the most interesting 
problem of life. We cannot help studying it, if we 
would. What means this eternal clash? This 
eyer renewed warfare with apparently an almost 
balanced result? Whence does it tend, and what 
is to be the termination ? 

There are some phenomena in the case which 
may be noticed as hints for reflection. 

1. There is a curious coincidence of events fre- 
quently manifest in widely different spheres of 
conflict, indicating clearly to the spiritual obser- 
ver that the field of battle, is after all one—that 
what seem to be distinct operations, having no 
connection with each other, are but different 
parts of an extended line, all under the same 
great generalship. 

For example, tbe presence of spiritual enemies, 
producing inward oppression, is almost always 
coincident with physical trouble; and 4 victory 
over one is generally felt as a repulse to the other. 

There is good evidence that persons in a state 
of religious fellowship often suffer with each other 
by involuntary sympathy. An attack on friends, 
however distant and perhaps unknown to each 
other, is a summons to the rescue of all who are 
in the same spiritual condition; the invasion 
vibrates along the whole line. If one member of 
the spiritual body suffers all the members suffer 
with it; and this doubtless may account for much 
that would otherwise be perplexing in individual 
experience, 

Again, we may see in the embittered collision 
between the North and South on the question of 
slavery and freedom, a type or reflection of the 
conflict between truth and error generally, and 
particularly of that growing out of the cause of 
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resurrection holiness and freedom which we] 


represent. We have often thought that the ex- 
perience of behevers follows somewhat the cbb 
and flow of affairs in Kansas. 

If it 18 established that good and evil through- 
out the whole line of existence are each a com- 
prehensive unit, it follows that a final victory 
wat shall expel the representative spirit of evil, 
from creation in any une of his forms will sweep 
the whole array. With sin will go death, and 
with moral and intellectual darkness will pass 
away the thorns and curses of physical nature. 

This idea also suggests the query whether 
heaven is not more interested in the conflicts 
of earth than is generally supposed? Whether 
we have not active partners in the invisible glo- 
rified wing of the army of goud, who sympathize 
with and participate to some degree in the tria!s 
and struggles that affect us here ? 

2. A strong ground of hope and assurance is in 
the fact which comes out of all experience, that 
in every crisis which tries the strength of good 
and evil in close combat, good prevails. Right- 
eousness shines out clearest from the depth of 
temptation, and the watcrs of life gush oftenest 
from the very rock of despair. We can judge 
from this fact what will be the result of the trial, 
when the final issue comes. 

3. There is an involuntary perception accom- 
panying fuith, that Christ has overcome, that he 
and those who are most intimately cunnected 
with him, have attained a sphere of serene bles- 
sedness and resurrection rest.. They are above 
the sweep of these storm-clouds that, beset the 
path of mortality. In whatever sense they sym- 





pathize with our battle, it is nevertheless from an 
immensely advantageous position. Our progress 
is toward them, that is, toward a spiritual iden- 
tity that merges us in them, and transfuses them 
in us. As we thus move, we recede from con- 
tact with evil; we advance centreward, and leave 
the clash of outer circumstances behind. 

4. There is after all a grand and heroic pleas- 
ure in life’s battle as it is. Who would have it 
different? It isa perfect school for the great 
heart, the keen eye, the strong hand. It intro- 
duces us to Christ, and makes us know what we 
are capable of. 





Temper in the Passions. 

There is an old black-letter maxim of the doc- 
tors that, Ubi debilitas ibi irritabilitas—where 
there is weakness there is irritability. A feeble 
or diseased part is generally sore and sensitive. 
The maxim holds good mora!ly as well as physi- 
cally. Children in their nurseling state are more 
willful than grown people, and peevishness 1s often 
the temptation of old age. The principle even 
extends to communities. The South is more sen- 
sitive than the North, because it is weaker. It 
lacks the manly, social and industrial develop- 
ment of the No:th, and has on the other hand 
the infantile trait of intense irritability. 

Our own internal economy comes under tho 
same rule. A passion or faculty, in proportion 
as it is weak, is exposed to false excitement 
Hence there are great manifestations of feeling 
often, which instead of being the evidence of 
healthy power are signs of weakness. In the 
matter of love between the sexes for instance, 
there is an immense amount of morbid irritability 
in society, and here precisely mankind are as yet 
the most weak and undeveloped. 

The signs of this irritability are very diverse. 
Jealousy is one form of its manifestation. Prud- 
ishness is another, and licentiousness is another. 
These are all evidences of a childish, and unbal- 
anced state of the amative passion. Within a 
few days we have read in the newspapers reports 
of several! young persons whv committed suicide, 
assigning the desperation of love and disappoint- 
ment as the reason. 

Now the true standard of love toward which 
faith leads, is one which is free from these mor- 
bid perturbations of jealousy, violence and despair, 
with which the world abounds, and which con- 
stitute so much of the ‘romance’ of the novels. 
True love is based and nurtured on faith, and 
while it is deeper than the irritable form of the 
passion, it leans on God for support and cannot 
be overthrown. Itis calm and temperate because 
it is strong. The lover who kills his rival or 
commits suicide from disappointment, is like the 
cross child who strikes its nurse and spoils its 
playthings in a fit of wayward willfulness. Such 
love cannot succeed and ought not to succeed. 
The true spirit is expressed in the rather quaint 
lines ‘which we have seen addressed to one’s 
sweetheart: 

‘ Then go your ways and Ill go mine, 

I care not where you wander ; 

The branch’s roots are in the vine, 

They'll ne’er be torn asunder. 


‘ We'll meet again—be sure of that— 
Sometime ‘twixt now and never ; 

An age or twol well may wait, 
Since we are one forever.’ 





Social Cuiture. 

Community affords the best facilities for cul- 
tivating and improving in the art of “provoking 
to love ;’ and it is a delight to notice, from time 
to time, the progress made in this direction.— 
When we see so many who are naturally dis- 
similar in temperament, education, habits and 
tastes, harmoniously bending to the law of love 
we involuntarily exclaim, What a miracle !— 
Questions often arise among us, calling forth 
a variety of opinions, which are very freely 
expressed, and for a time, perhaps, there will 
be an appearance of discordant clashing; but 
the central pivot on which all turns, is the pur- 
pose in the heart of every one toseek unily above 
every thing else—the desire to ‘consider une an- 
other, to provoke unto love and to good works.’ 
Thus the true medium is made for the spirit of 
Christ to move in. Inspired activn is the result, 
and all questions however perplexing, are brought 
to a satisfactory issue, and all are suited. In 
the close contact we are brought into with each 
other, we find occasion every day for the exer- 
cise of this art of ‘provoking to love.’ We all 
have peculiar ways and habits which are often 
annoying to those associated with us, and it is 


‘good for us all to seek a supply of that grace 





which will always enable us to ‘consider one an 





other to provoke unto love and to good works.’ 
Thus we shall bring peace to our own hearts and 
diffuse it around us. 





The Giant, 
There came a giant to my door, 
A giant fierce and strong; 
His step was heavy on the floor, 
His arms were ten yards long, 
He scowled and frowned; he shook the ground ; 
I trembled through and through—- 
At length I looked him in the face 
And cried: Who cares for you? 


The mighty giant, as I spoke, 

Grew pale, and thin and small, 
~ And through his body, as *twere smoke, 

I saw the sunshine fall. 

His blood-red eyes turned blue as skies, 
He whispered soft and low, 

Is this, I cried, with glowing pride, 
Is this the mighty foe ? 


He sunk before my earnest face, 
He vanished quite away, 
And left no shadow on his place 
Between me and the day. 
Such giants come to strike us dumb— 
But weak in every part, 
They melt before the strong man’s eyes, 
And fly the true of heart. 
Charles Mackay. 





Business Ethics--Case of the Endorser. 

A,—So, Mr. —— has failed has he? 

B.—Yes, he has made an assignment. 

A,—Has he classed his creditors ? 

B.—Yes, I understand that he has. 

A,—Well, that is right; a man should secure 
his endorsers, and pay borrowed money. before 
other debts. 

B.—Ah! Why so? 

A.—Why, it is not right that one who endorses, 
or lends money should only share with the rest. 

B.—I know that such is acommonly received 
opinion, but why not? 

A.—Why, where we sell property it is not like 
lending money, or having it to pay where we 
have received nothing for it. Do you think that 
they should all be classed alike ? 

B.—I see no reason why the endorser or lender 
should be classed above the others. There is C. 
a lender of money; that is his occupation. You 
area mason. Another buys and sells goods.— 
Suppose you had worked for Mr.—, toiling 
through these long July days, laying up stone 
and mortar; C. loaned him money, and others 
sold him property. Is your claim less sacred 
than C’s that you should be classed below him? 

A.—Well, no it is nct, that’s true; but the 
same cannot be said of the endorser. 

B.—I certainly would not class the endorser 
with the other creditors, for he occupies a place 
decidedly below them. There is little difference, 
however, whether a man signs a note and has it 
to pay afterwards, or advances the money, or 
property, or labor and gets nothing for it. 

A.—But he endorses without any hope of gain, 
or reward. : 

B.—Very seldom. In this world of trade there 
are many motives that point to gain, direct or 
indirect, and influence business transactions.— 
Endorsers may expect reciprocal favors, or hope 
for gain in other transactions through entertain- 
ing their friends’ good will. But even if they act 
from pure friendship, why should such an act of 
friendship be secured trom the chance of loss at 
the expense of others? ‘Would not even the 
Publicans the same?’ But let their motive or 
their wish be what it may, they have a knowledge 
of their friend’s circumstances which others have 
not, and through their endorsement they hold 
him up, and enable him to obtain credit which 
otherwise he could not. Judging from the false 
appearances which the endorsement enables him 
to maintain, you spend your summer in laboring 
for him, in the full confidence that you dre lay- 
ing up your winter stores. In fact the endorser 
so identifies himself with the business «f the man 
whom he sustains, that he ought to be considered 
a kind of silent, or secret partner, and clagsed 
with him, and only share with him in what is 
left after all honest debts are paid. H. N. L. 





Railroads in India. ‘ 

Railroads upon atruly gigantic scale, are in 
the course of actual construction in British India, 
in furtherance of which the East India Company 
have loaned their credit. First, is the East India 
Railway from Calcutta to Delhi, a distance of 900 
tiles, 590 of which are under contract ; and the 
whole is to be completed during the.year 1856. 


The East India Company guarantee five per cent 
interest on their bonds to the extent of $20,000 
000. 2. Is the Great Peninsular Railway from 
Bombay, 47 miles of which were opened for travel 
last year. Five per cent guaranteed on $5,000, 
000 by the East India Company. 3. The Madras 
Railway along the Eastern coast of Hindostan— 
interest guaranteed on $5,400,000. 4. Scinde Raul- 
way to Ahendabad, 163 miles. 

These are suggestive facts; from one to two 
thousand miles of Railroads in those regions ot 
Asian idolatry —do they not speak volumes? The 
progressive spirit of the Indo-Germanic stock 
of mankind rolls back upon the cradle of the race. 
From the Indian Ocean far up to the foot of the 
Himalayas, the Anglo-Saxon footstep advances. 
The power of Paganism throughout that vast con- 
tinent is shattered forever. A Railroad already 
constructing from Calcutta to Delhi! Soon an- 
other will advance to meet it from the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Persia and the old regions 
of the Chaldeans will be opened up to civilization. 
Jerusalem, the world’s most memorable city will 
be rebuilt, 

And Judah’s hills once fair and green 
With budding life shall swell, 

And Israel’s tents again be seen 
*Mid scenes he loved so well. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


EUROPEAN ITEMS. 
The Bill for removing the disabilities to the 
Jews sitting in Parliament, has failed in the 
House of Lords. 

‘The Guards’—the particular garrison of .Lon- 
don—on the occasion of their return from the 
Crimea lately, were received with public honors, 
the Queen and her family waving them a wel- 
come from the balconies of the Palace. 

The Government of Honduras has prepared a 
memorial to the European Powers, inviting them 
t» guarantee the right of transit from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. 

Gen. Pelissier was expected to arrive at Mar- 
seilles. 

A Ministerial crisis has taken place in Spain, 
Espartero bas tendered his resignation, and 
anew ministry been formed. An insurrection 
has broken out, in consequence, in Madrid and 
other parts of the country. At the latest advices, 
it was entirely suppressed in the city of Madrid, 
though prevailing to some extent in other places. 
Accounts, however, were contradictory. 

NICARAGUA. 

Gen. Walker has been inaugurated President 
of the Republic, although Rivas still holds pos- 
session of the town of Leon. Sickness was said 
to prevail among Walker’s troops, and many of 
the natives regarded him as a usurper. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The city of San Francisco has again been 
thrown into a state of intense excitement. An 
officer of the Vigilance Committee in his aitempt 
to arrest,an obnoxious individual was fatally stab- 
bed by a Judge Terry, and the news of the fact 
soon aroused the whole city. The place to which 
Terry and his associates retreated for refuge was 
surrounded by thousands, and they were obliged 
to surrender themselves to the Vigilance Com- 
mittee for safety, All the regular military com- 
panies have been forced to disband, their arms, 
&c., being taken possession of by the Committee. 

MILWAUKIE AND LIVERPOOL. 

A letter from Milwaukie, in the Evening Post, 
says: ‘ The schooner Dean Richmond, of 380 tons 
burden, and carrying 14,000 bushels of wheat, 
cleared this port direct for Liverpool, via the Lakes 
and St. Lawrence. She receives thirty cents 
freight. The vessel was taken into the Lake by 
tugs, accompanied by over one hundred of our 
best merchants. A lunch was had on board, 
speeches, champagne, &c. The Dean is sailed 
by Captain D. C. Pierce, who confidently ex- 
pects to reach Liverpool in 45 days.’ 

This is one of the marvels of communication. 
To think of a seaport with foreign commerce, 
1000 miles west of us, shipping cargoes of wheat 
across the ocean from lands where the buffalo 
tracks are hardly erased! Who says the Pacific 
Railroad is impracticable ? 

A DUEL ALMOST. 

A projected duel between Messrs. Brooke 
and Burlingame, Hon. M. C’s, has been a prom- 
inent topic of the past week. The ‘affair’ did 
not come off, owing to Mr. Brooks’ reluctance to 
go as far as Canada, the locality selected by Mr. 
Burlingame as the place of meeting, and the 
magistrates, becoming informed of the facts, put a 
stop to further proceedings, by placing both parties 
under bonds to keep the peace. After thus fail- 





ing to fight, the gentleman bring the matter be- 
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fore the public in newspaper cards in which they 
mutually accuse each other of cowardice. It 
would hardly be too severe for the public to 
which they appeal to endorse both of their opin- 
ions on this point. Mr. Burlingame, who seems 


to have a Massachusetts conscience and a good 
natura! disposition, demeaned himself, in our 
view, in condescending to meet on common terms, 
or recognize as a gentleman in any sense, the man 
who assaulted his friend Mr. Sumner, much more 
to lower himself to the character of a duelist to ac- 
eommodate him. But Congress, we cannot but 
see, brings men into bad company, and the saying 
preves true that ‘evil communications corrupt 
good manners.’ 
CONGRESSIONAL, &C. 

Congress has agreed to adjourn on the 18th 
of August, 

A telegraphic dispatch says, that the President 
nas neminated to the senate, J. W. Geary, ex- 
mayor of San Frarcisco, to be Gov. of Kansas in 
the place of Wilson Shanrfon removed. 

There are reports of another inroad of border 
ruffians into Kansas, having an eye to the elections 
authorized. to be held next November by the Kai.- 
«28 bill which passed the Senate. 

STEAMBOAT EXPLOSION. 

The Steamer Empire State of the New York 
and Fall River line,, after leaving Newport, R. I. 
«@ her way to New York, on Saturday night last, 
exploded some portion of her boiler, terribly 
scalding some twenty or twenty five persons, 
some of whom are already dead, and many oth- 
cLs not expected to live. The cabins and saloons 
of the boat were unmediately filled with the 
scalding; steam, producing much confusior, con- 
>ternation and dismay among the passengers, but 
<cuside ring the number on board (225) it is cer- 
tamly fortunate that no more were seriously in- 

jused. 





Facts and Topics. 


. «.- Over $5,000 have been subscribed in New- 
York city for the relicf of the sufferers by the late 
inundations in France. 

.-.-Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe sails on Wednes- 
day wext for Europe. She will bring out her 
book ‘On the Influence of Slavery upon the White 
Population, during her absence, both in England 
and in the United States.—Evening Post. 


.--- The case of Passmore Williamson against 
Judge Kane, is put down for trial at the August 
sorm of the Delaware, Pa., County Court. 


.«.. The Tribune has started a special subscrip- 
sion of its readers in aid of the Free State party 
fa Kansas, to be called the Tribune Kansas Fund. 
It proposes that every subscriber or reader who 
tecls so inclined, shall give one dollar or more for 
this: purpose, and heads the list with a subscrip- 
tion, of one thousand dollars. 


..--Herberi has- had his second triz] for the 
murder of Keating, and been acquitted. The 
matter was the subject uf some stir 21 Washing- 
ton, and much excitement among the [rish popu- 
lation. Herbert was obliged to flee the city for 
safety. 

....There has been on exhibition, at the Mer- 
chant’s Exchange, N. Y. city, recently, a map on 
the scale of six inches to a degree, which embra- 
o¢é the whole of North America from the south 
eile of Hudson’s Bay to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. It measures about thirty by seventeen 
det, and was made by the pen alune. 


-.-. The papers publish an appeal in behalf of 
Kemartine, the French poet, orator, historian 
and statesman, signed by forty-two persons, head- 
ed by such names as Washington Irving, George 
Bancroft, and Wm. C. Bryant. Having become 
greatly involved in debt, in consequence of ‘great 
reverses of fortune,’ he proposes to extricate bim- 
self by literary labor. To this end he has com- 
menced a work entitled, ‘A Familiar Course of 
Literature,’ and a gentlerman has volunteered to 
come to this country and seek subscribers for the 
same. Hence the above-mentioned appeal. 


.... A college is soon to be opened at Tawawa 
or Zoni Spring, Ohio. The great object of the 
institution is ‘ the elevation of the entire colored 
race.’ Its founders say: “ A leading feature will 
be to educate and train colored persons, male and 
female, for professional teachers, that they may 
Ue thoroughly qualified to go forth whenever 
their services are needed, and impart to their own 
race a good Christian education. It is to be open 
te both sexes; and persons entering may pursue 
and accomplish as thorough a collegiate course as 
they may choose ; and in its maturity we design 
that it shaJl include and furnish all that is com- 
mm to the best universities of the country.’ 


The Evening Post, in an article on the subject 
of the late duel affair at Washington, has the fol- 
lowing pertinent paragraph : 

“Tt is not for the northern members of Con- 
gress to submit to the u of the South, when 
they go to Washington. On that common ground 
of the citizens of all parts of the Union, it is their 
business to introduce the principles and usages 
of society which their conscience approves, and 
make them fashionable if they can. Whoever, 
in going to Washington, conforms to this barbarous 
custom, so far renounces his northern origin and 
admits the superiority of the people of the slave 
States. 





While the country is dividing itself inte zeal- 
ous partizanship for the several Presidential can- 
didates, Fremont, Buchanan and Fillmore, we feel 
that we cannot do better than to ratify again, at 
least with the utmost loyalty of our hearts, the 
nomination of Jesus Christ to the sovereignty of 
this nation and the world. 


—_ —_~ 


The Times Dispensing Oil. 

Mr. Peabody, the American bavaker in London, 
repeated this year his customary Fourth of July 
festival, at which the invited guests, American 
and British, gave play to the tsual round of in- 
ternational compliments, and apparently made it 
an occasion for the cultivation of mutual good 
feeling. The Times, in alluding to the dinner, 
takes the opportunity to give the following molli- 
fying explanation of its own harsh criticisms on 
Brother Jonathan: 


“The English public is doubtless apt at times 
to give itself the liberty of the father or elder 
brother in its comments on the younger nation. 
But it must be remembered that this is not done 
in any really hostile spirit. The truth is we are 
very indifferent to criticism ourselves, and we are 
apt to think that other people are equally so.— 
There is nothing which amuses an par Alon sO 
much as to see himself taken off. He goes to the 
most malicious farce on the Paris stage and laughs 
heartily at himself and the figure he cuts in them. 
We do not understand other people being thin- 
skinned, and make remarks which we do not in- 
tend to be biting;, but which do bite the tender 
subject of them. Gen. Cadwallader confesses 
that his countrymen are too sensitive. This is no 
grave fault, perhaps: it is rather the natural de- 
fect of a newer nation. How sensitive are young 
people in society to any remarks upon them ! How 
red they turn, how angry, how sulky! How it 

reys upon them in secret! How, revengeful they 
eel to the cool and unconscious critic! But let a 
(ew yeurs pass over their heads, and how quietly 
they will take such things! The American is the 
younger people, and is now in the sensitive stage 
of national existence. But he will get older in 
time, and know better than to take every light 
word that is said on this side of the Atlantic, in 
such deadly earnest.” 








Progress of Theocratic Ideas, 
To the Editor of the Circular : 

The following passage from alate address of 
Dr. Bacon before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Cambridge interested me as the most distinct ac- 
knowledgment of Christ’s sovereignty and his 
incoming kingdom that I have noticed in any of 
the literature outside the columus of the Circular. 
It evidently has in it the germ of faith, and is an 
indication of popular progress in the right direc- 
tion. May the charges that are destined to be 
rung on faith in Christ’s kingdom, be multiplied. 

8. R. L. 


’ ‘Lhe true relation of Christianity to law and to 
the conduct of government and states, is the rela- 
tion of vital and spiritual force to that which it in- 
formed and orgamzed. Christ’s power upon earth 
is not and cannot be committed to a mortal sub- 
stitute. It is a diffused and spiritual force acting 
on the free minds of men, moulding their thoughts, 
quickening their sense of justice, guiding their 
judgment, and animating them to sympathy with 
goodness, To substitute for such a force as this 
the formal judgment of a pontiff, from which 
there is no appeal to reason, to time or to God, is 
a perversion of truth, like that by which penance 
is substituzed for repentance, and the recitation 
of 2 credo for faith. The invisible force, with 
the influences which seem to attend it, is gone.— 
The form which-has come in its place is rigid and 
lifeless. Nor is the case materially better 1f- the 
power of formal judgment is transferred from the 
pontiff to a conclave, or froma conclave to a 

neral council, or from a Catholic council toa 

rotestant assembly of divines of clerical and 
lay delegates. By whatever method, in whatever 
way we substitute for the action of truth upon 
the mind the decision of authority that must not 
be questioned, we really subvert, instead of ad- 
vancing, the dominion of Christ on earth. We 
establish in place of it, a spiritual despotism ad- 
verse to all liberty, and tending to infinite corrup- 
tion. 

There is a sense, then, undoutedly, in which 
theocracy, the day-dream of the Puritans, is not 
alladream. In proportion as Christianity be- 
comes a ruling force in any state, inspiring its 
legislation and controlling the action of its gov- 
ernment, that state becomes the kingdom of God. 
In proportion as it does this, by influencing free 
minds and hearts, by infusing itself int all forms 





of life, gaining wider power over the.earth, sub- 
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duing the nations, abolishing wrongs ordained 
by law, and chasing away darkness by its beams 
of light,—in that proportion the kingdom of God 
has come in its beauty and blessedness, and His 
will is done on earth as it isin heaven. The king- 
dom of God onearth. Is itadream! the con- 
summated identity of law with right ;—the com- 
pleted subjection of human powers and sovereign- 
ty to the will of Ged and to his spirit. Is ita 
dream ? Sometimes as we watch the vicissitudes 
of the law of conflict between good and evil we 
are tempted to a ee When shall the 
darkness fade away ? When shall the power of 
darkness be dethroned? With liberty battered and 
cloven down by men who were sworn to defend 
it,—flaunting the banners of victorious wrong ;— 
with might ruling over right :—with violence and 
fraud going hand in hand to trample upon justice, 
—we are tempted to break forth with the cry, 
‘Where is the kingdom of God?’ Where the 
influence of Christianity upon law and govern- 
ment ? Is it a dream ? 

No!—by the ancient word of promise, by the 
steadfast faith and hope of patriarch and prophet 
and righteous men of old,—by the prayers which 
thousands of years have wafted to the throne of 
infinite pity, by the groans of the ages that have 
travailed in pain together, by the cross and its 
victories,—we know it is not a dream! The force 
by which the world shall be saved, by which 
Christ accomplishes, as time advances, the work 
of its salvation, is His with whom one day is asa 
thousand years,—and a thousand years are as one 
day. He suffers nothing to be lost. No mortal’s 
ashes are scattered on the wind or mingled with 
the waters in vain,—no manly protest against 
public wickedness,—no example of patience un- 
der wrong.—no appeal to justice on high,—no 
voice of prayer has been or shall be in vain! All 
has been gathered up, all has been added to the 
slow accumulation of infinity. Let us do our 
little part with an unfaltering hope! Who is there 
of us all that can do nothing? It is not ours to 
give a silent testimony only. When wrong is 
perpetrated in the name of law, it is not ours to 
suffer only, and in uncomplaining meekness wait 
for God to vindicate our cause and His. Ours 18 
a higher call! We are not slaves! We are not 
subjects! We are freemen! We are partakers 
in the sovereignty of the great republic! In pub- 
lic questions of mere expediency and policy, we 
may perhaps, as men of letters, be silent or even 
indifferent. But when the power of the republic 
is to be employed in some great wrong, then, if 
our voice do not ring out, in loud protest and re- 
monstrance, we are tiaitors to the kingdom of 

od! 


These passages of the address were frequently 
interrupted by applause. 





= — 





Horticultural. 


Strawberry Culture=--Letter from a Gardener. 

Bro A:—You recollect last year we were a lit- 
tle suspicious at Oneida, that some sterile variety 
had got mixed among our Hovey’s Seedlings, for 
the reason that we fuund some plants bearing large, 
fine berries, but the greater part amounted to 
nothing. Accordingly, we removed the bearing 
plants to form a new bed, but afterwarde lost 
them all by the work of insects. I fourd here 
this spring, quite a flourishing looking bed of 
plants, sent from Oneida; they blossomed pro- 
fusely, promising an abundant crop, but on ex- 
amining the plants they seemed to be nearly all 
staminates, which we know is not the charac- 
ter of the Hovey’s Seedling. Well, the result 
was the same as at Oneida, a few plants bearing 
fine specimens of the above named variety, but 
the most of them a failure. This result led us to 
investigate the subject, and make inquiries of 
those who are cultivating the strawberry quite 
successfully in this section. Happening to be at 
New Haven in company with Mr. B., we visited 
some of the gardens in the place. In one we 
found the Hovey’s Seedling, Burr’s New Pine, 
Jenny Lind and many other variet:es. The gar- 
dener at this place was an inte'ligent Irishman, and 
seemed to be well posted in regard to the culti- 
vation of the strawberry. On inquiry as to the 
character of the Hovey’s Scedling, he said tho 
true plant is pistillate, but that it propagates a 
sterile or male variety, as well as fomale* plants, 
and that unless the former are pulled out every 
year, being the strongest runners, they soon 
crowd out, and take the place of the bearing 
plants. This was just the information we wan- 
ted, and no doubt there are hundreds of others 
who have failed in the cultivation of this novle 
berry, for the want of this information. I have 
heard many complaints through the Horticultu- 
ral publications of the failure uf thie variety, but 
do not recollect seeing any thing published in re- 
gard to its-above mentioned peculiarities. 

This variety has been extensively cultivated by 
nurserymen throughout the United States, for the 
purpose of selling the plants. Many, no doubt, 
ignorant of its character, have allowed it to propa- 
gate itself by runners, year after year, and the 
result has been they have sold more sterile plants 





than any others, and in turn bave been con- 
demned by their customers as dishonest, in sell- 
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ing them spurious plants. The female plant is 
readily known by its small blossoms, and entire 
freedom from stamens, while those of the male 
that have blossoms are large, with stamens. 

A word as to the management of our strawberry 
plantation this seasuo. Instead of allowing the 
plants to run together and form one mass of 
vines, we take pains, as we hoe and weed, to place 
the runners sv as to have them take root about 
eight inches apart, and when the ground is filled 
up in this manner, stop the runners and not 
allow them to strike root any more. We take 
care to cause the first runners to strike immedi- 
ately, by putting a little dirt on them, because 
these always make the best, and most productive 
plants. The philosophy of this mode of culture 
is this: The time spent in placing the runners 
will not equal the time spent in thinning out in 
the spring, and is not half as laborious; then you 
have strong, stocky plants, that have not been 
exhausted in producing a useless amount of run- 
ners and plants, that will send up from three to 
a half-dozen fruit stems, instead of one or two, 
as is the case when allowed to run together in a 
mass. Then in thinning out, the plants you wish 
to retain are more or less liable to be injured by 
unskillful hands. Again, Lam more than ever 
satisfied that the strawberry plant should be 
considered and cultivated as a biennial plant.— 
Good cultivation the first season in order to de- 
velop the plant. will ensure 2n abundant crop the 
next; then turn under, &c. A plant can as well 
be made tw produce half a pint of strawberries as 
a dozen. This you may think extravagant; but 
try itand see. Yours truly, H. T. 

Wallingford, July 25. 





The Uncompromising Spirit. 

One distinguishing feature of Christ’s 
gospel, is its purity—its freedom from 
any tendency to compromise with evil. 
Though it is capable of adapting itself to 
all manner of circumstances, and of tol- 
erating for a time, when necessary, ll 
manner of evil, yet it is constantly under 
an irresistible attraction towards the 
perfection of heaven ; and so long as its 
subjects in any respect fall short of that 
mark, they find themselves subject to a 
pressure urging them towards its attain- 
ment. Paul aptly expresses this terden- 
cy when he says, ‘ But this one thing |] 
do, forgetting those things which are be- 
hind and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus,’ How dif- 
ferent is the spirit here expressed from 
that of the kingdoms and religions of this 
world, which generally from the standard 
with which they begin, taper downward, 
sacrificing their integrity to compromises 
and expediencies, until they find the lev- 
el of surrounding corruption, For illus- 
tration see the history of this country in 
respect to slavery. H. J. 8, 

Wallingford Commune. 





Improvement, 

The spirit of improvement never look- 
ed so beautiful and desirable to me as it 
does to-day. It is a substantial ground 
of fellowship from the highest to the 
lowest member of the church. The «ld 
and young, the learned and the unlearned, 
all stages of experience find in ap active 
state of improvement many points of 
contact. New and unthought of means 
of fellowship constantly arise and provoke 
new interest and fresh incentives to pro- 
gress. Being tempted the other day with 
self depreciation and a feeling of barren- 
ness, I sat down with a purpose to dodge 
such temptations, when the thought oc- 
curred to me that I could seek improve- 
ment. With this there came new life 
and new thoughts. All feeling of bar- 
renness was gone, and I was reminded 
of this saying of Mr. N.’s, that ‘we 





might at any time expect the life of . 
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Christ to bubble up in us like a moun- 
It iscertain that the spirit 
of improvement is the spirit that invites 
Christ—is one of the first effects of 
Christ’s spirit on us. 
real earnest spirit of improvement will 
not be likely to be troubled with discon- 
tent or discouragement, for the very 
things that would cast down a pleasure- 
seeker, would be recognized as the or- 
dained means of improvement. 
itual man will seek improvement princi- 
pally in the direction that promotes his 
fellowship with Christ and the Primitive 
church, and will be thankful for sincere 
From this it will work in 
every direction. A pleasure-seeking spir- 
it squanders our substance, makes us un- 
fruitful and barren, and leads us away 
from God and those above us. 
Community is a good place for those who 
have a spirit of improvement, but a very 
uncomfortable place for mere pleasure- 
I confess an earnest improve- 
ment-seeking spirit, that sees in my 
circumstances and all God’s dealings 
with me, that it is working for my etefnal 


improvemen 
Putney Commune. 


tain spring.’ 


discipline. 


seekers. 


against us ?’ 


One who has a 





Freedom by the Truth. 

The good news and promised salvation 
of the gospel of Christ, is that the truth 
shall make you free; which involves 
nothing less than deliverance from sin, 
disease and death, and the attainment 
of the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. That my mind may ever be 
awake to the truth that makes free, is 
my desire and prayer. 
my calling, by the providence of God and 
many witnesses, and that the promise 
in that direction is implied in these words 
of Paul: ‘If God be for us who shall be 
In this line ambition is 
sure of success; and by the cross of 
Christ our old life is cut off from pros- 
perity in every way, and we are raised 
into fellowship with Christ and the Prim- 
itive church; for which calling I ac- 
knowledge my gratefulness, and avow my 
purpose to know the truth that makes 
us free. 

1 thank God for what little I have 
learned of Bible Communism, which I 
define to be a home feeling of walking in 
the light— in the fellowship of those who 
are washed by the blood of Christ. 
Primitive ehurch overcame ‘ by the blood 
of the Lamb and the word of their tes- 
timony ;’ and it is nothing less than by 
their fellowship we are saved. What the 
gospel effected for them, and in them, is 
also our hope and calling—deliverance 
from all evil, and security to all good. 


I know this is 
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knowledge of one or two of the processes of 
growth, taking the mind, insensibly, at each 
step, away from the great Creator, instead of 
bringing it into a more direct communion with 
him, and sense of his presence. The great 
art and attainment of true piety is to see and 
feel God as truly in second causes as in his 
Word ; if not, and the second cause carries us 
one step from God, the third cause will carry 
us a step further; and thus it is that some 
scientific men, so called, the deeper they have 
gone, or thought they were going, into nature’s 
processes, have but traveled farther from God 
and deeper into darkness.—Independent. 





Grass. 

Ruskin writes thus about what he calls the 
‘glorious enamel of earth:’ ‘ Observe the pe- 
culiar characters of the grass, which adapt it 
especially for the service of man see its appa- 
rent humility and cheerfulness. Its humility, 
in that it seems created only for lowest service 
—appointed to be trodden ov and fed upon; 
its cheerfulness, in that it seems to exult un- 
der all kinds of violence and suffering. You 
roll it, and it is stronger the next day; you 
mow it, und it wultiplies its shoots, as if it 
were grateful ; you tread upon it, and it only 
sends up richer perfume. Spring comes, and 
it rejoices with all the earth—glowing with 
variegated flame of flowers—waving in soft 
depth of fruitful strength. Winter comes, 
and though it will not mock its fellow plants 
by growing then, it will not pine and mourn, 
and turn colorless or leafless as they. It is 
always green, and is only the brighter and gay- 
er for the hoar-frost.’ 





Asian Mysteries. 

It is a recognized fact in British India, that, 
in 1815, the Governor of Bengal received notice 
of a sudden revolt of the tribes of the interior. 
His informants proved that the natives had ob- 
tained information of the Allies having lost the 
first day of Waterloo, (Quatres Bras.) The reb- 
els also krew, a short time subsequently, that the 
battle (Waterloo) had been gained by che Brit- 
ish and their allies. Three weeks later the Gov- 
ernor received official notice of this event, which 
news had been immediately expedited to him by 
the Duke of Wellington, by means of couriers 
dispatched from battle field. 

A similar circumstance has just taken place.— 
Letters received this week from Calcutta, ar- 
nounce that the European mail is awaited with 
much anxiety, as the people of the interior have 
already received the anticipated news of the con- 
clusion of peace. This news, of which as yet 
the European population know nothing, and could 
know nothing, because no mail had arrived, had 
reached Calcutta in advance of steam, and even 
distanced the telegraph, (from Bombay to Cal- 
cutta.)—Amsterdamche Courant. 





Coral Reefs. 


In the great archipelago of the Radic and 
Ralic Islands, (or the Marshal Islands, as they 
are sometimes called,) extending over a space 
of four or five hundred miles, not a stone or a 
fragment of a rock is to be seen other than 
coral; all the old lands, with their hard rocks 
have disappeared beneath the sea; and so val- 
uable are even the smallest pebbles of hard 
rock that whenever a drift tree is thrown ashore 
on one of the islands, its roots are instantly 
searched, and any little stones that are entangled 
therein are carried to th. chief as ‘droits be- 
longing to the crown.’ 

The aspect of these ‘atolls,’ as they are 
called, is peculiar. The dark, clear blue water 
of the unfathomable ocean rolls around them, 
kept in long, gentle undulations by the perpet- 
ual breath and impulse of the trade wind.— 
This long, lazy swel!, meeting suddenly with 
the obstruction of the steep wall of the reef, 
lifts itself into vast, wide, contmuous ridges 
of blue water, that rising higher and higher, 
at last rolls over and falls on the outer edge 
of the reef in broad cataracts of foam. One 


structive action of the waves and winds are to- 
gether set at defiance and overcome by the 
vital energies and powers of such an insignifi- 
cant animal as a little polyp. 

The -_ islands of the Pacific, whether 
surrounded by an encircling barrier reef or 
not, have likewise generally many features in 
common. They rise into lofty peaks and 





ridges, in the interior, grass-grown but bare of 
trees, from which radiate many buttress-like 
ridges, separated from each other by steep and 
precipitous ravines that open into valleys as 
they proceed towards the sea. Hach radiating 
ridge has it sides also close and deeply fur- 
rowed by rocky glens that run straight from 
its crest on either side, into the valleys, and 
each enls frequently in a craggy promontory 
that juts into the sca, with dark precipices of 
dark rock separating the valleys from each 
other. Over all the lower parts of the ridges, 
as well as iu the depth of the valleys and ra- 
vines, spread dark, umbrageous forests, while 
groves of covoa-palms, bamboos, breadfruits 
and the broadleafed banana, extend across the 
more open and level tracts. Under these 
trees the inhabitants build their huts, cultivate 
their gardens, and lead their simple and light- 
hearted lives. Lf such an island have an en- 
circling reef, the lagoon between it and the 
land forms a tranquil sea-like or natural har- 
bor, in which the natives may disport them- 
selves, while the reef often closes in upon the 
land and cuts this off where the precipitous 
dividing ridges that bound each wey. strike 
into the sea, and it not unfrequently happens, 
that adjacent valleys have no easy method of 
communication either by land or water, “and 
are thus apt to form isolated districts, the in- 
habitants of which are often at enmity with 
each other.—Dublin University Magazine. 





The Science of Medicine. 

A medical student at Paris says, in a letter 
to the New-York Commercial Advertiser, that 
he once heard Magendie, the celebrated French 
physician and physiologist, open a lecture some- 
what in the following terms : 

Gent Lemen: Medicine is a yrreat humbug. 
I know it is called a science—scivnce, indeed ! 
It is nothing like science. Doctors are mere 
empiries, when they are not charlatans. We 
are as ignorant as men can be. Who knows 
anything in the world about medicine? Gentle- 
men, you have done me the honor to come here 
to attend my lectures, and I must tell you frank- 
ly now, in the beginning, that I know noth- 
ing in the world about medicine, and [ don’t 
know any body who does know about it. Don’t 
think for a moment that I haven’t read the 
bills advertising the course of lectures at the 
medical school; I know that this man teaches 
anatomy, that man teaches pathology, another 
man physiology, such a one therapeutics, such 
another materia medica. What’s known about 
all that? Why, gentlemen, at the school of 
Montpelier (God knows it was famous enough 
in its day!) they discarded the study of anato- 
my, and taught nothing but the dispensary ; 
and the doctors educated there knew just as 
much and were quite as successful as any 
others. Lrepeat it, nobody knows anything 
about medicine. True enough, we are gather- 
ing facts every day. We can produce typhus 
fever, fur example, by injecting a certain sub- 
tance into the veins of a dog; that’s some- 
thing ; we can alleviate diabetes, and I see dis- 
tinctly we are fast approaching the day when 
phthisis can be cured as well as any other dis- 
ease. 

We are collecting facts in the right spirit ; 
and I dare say in a century or so the accumu- 
lation of facts may enable our successors to 
form a medical science ; bu: I repeat it to you 
there is no such thing now as medical science. 
Who can tell me how to cure the headache ? 
or the gout ? or diseases of the heart ? Nobody. 
Oh! you tell me doctors cure people. I grant 





among those who were carefully drugged ae- 
cording to the dispensary. 

Progress 1n. TuroLocy.—The Independent 
speaks thus of the Rev. Dr. Spring: In his early 
ministry Dr. Spring was a ‘ new light’ in the pul - 
pits of New York. An earnest and faithful ex- 
pounder of New-England theology, he had the 
reputation of ‘Hopkinsianism,’ Eramonsism and 
the like, and was in some respects quite in ad- 
vance of his brethren in the Presbyterian Church. 
The fact that he is now classed with old school 
and conservative men, may be owing in part to 
some modifications of theological opinion, but is 
mainly the result of that progress in public 
opinion which Dr. Spring has himself contributed 
to produce. A few years hence, the men who 
now endure the denunciation once hurled at Dr. 
Spring as a teacher of strange doctrines, will 
in their turn be classed among o.|d-fashioned 
conservatives. 


The above describes a very naturel tendency, 
no doubt, yet it is one which the just an d generous 
soul shrinks from. We invoke the spi rit of eter- 
nal improvement to keep us from being left be 
hind by progress, and falling into the ranks of 
fogyism. May we keep up with the fore: nost foot - 
steps of the times, if we live a thousand years. 








R. W. Emerson anv THE Spirit vALists. 
—Mr. Emerson, in the last lecture o:f bis re- 
cent series at Boston, spoke of the miner in 
which a great man’s thought diffuses itself aud 
gets respected, in a generation or two, widcly 
and mechanically. After using severe) other 
illustrations, he said that the law is strikingly 
revealed in the midnight fumbling over ma- 
hogany throughout the country now, tc get at 
the secrets of the spiritual world. It always 
happens, he said, that whatever spirit is called 
up—Franklin, or Fenelon, or Napolewn, cr 
Abd-el-Kader— it is always Swedenborg: tk: 
answers. That is the cow from which ¢ul the 
milk comes.—Boston Transcript. 





Vanitta.—The vanilla, so much prized 
for its delicious flavor, is a product of a vine 
which grows to the top of the loftiest tree:s.—- 
Its leaves resemble somewhat those of the 
grape, the flowers are red and yellow, an? 
when they fall off are succeeded by the pods, 
which grow in clusters like our ordinary beans ; 
green at first, they change to yellow, and final- 
ly toadark brown. To be preserved, they 
are gathered when yellow, and are put in heaps 
for afew days to ferment. They are af‘ter- 
wards placed in the sun to dry, flattenecl by 
the hand, and carefully rubbed with cocosmut 
oil, and then packed in dry plantain leaves, so 
as to confine their powerful aromatic odor.— 
The vanilla bean is the article used to scent 
snuff, flavor ice-cream, jellies, ete. The plant 
grows in Central America, and other hot cotin- 
tries. — Oneida Telegraph. 





Larce Bracxsmiru’s Suor.—The smith- 
ery at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, now nearly 
completed, is 300 feet long, by 60 wide, with 
a wing 200 feet by 60. The material is brick 
and iron, the roof being corrugated iron 
throughout. None of the forges will have chino- 
neys, but the rmoke will be sucked downward 
into large cast-iron pipes, the largest of whi¢h 
is 54 inches in diameter, placed under groun<, 
and in these, conducted to the central chimney, 
which is 129 feet high, and 13 feet square at 
the base. There are about 800 feetof thege 
underground smoke-flues, and the same length 
of smaller pipe 18 inches in diameter, through: 
which a blast is blown to supply the fires.—-- 
This plan is not entirely new, the same under- 
ground draught having been employed f or some 
time with great success in the large and com- 
modious smithery of the Morgan Iron Works 
in this city. — Tribune. 





More Camers.—The store-ship Siapply, 
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Putney Commune. in great ring of snow white surf thus environs} you, people are cured. But how are they | which brought over the thirty-one camels now 
si the whole reef-mass, except at the leeward|cured? Gentlemen, nature does a great deal. | resting themselves in Texas, will, says. The 
First Faith. openings, forming a well marked boundary| Imagination does a great deal. ‘Docturs do—| Wautical Ma gazine, soon be refitted to bring 
In the investigation of God’s works, the| between the deep blue of the ocean and the| devilish littlk—when they don’t do harm. Let|another load. This time an agent will be sent 
spirit of a little child is as necessary as in that | bright grass-green waters of the tranquil and| me tell you, gentlemen, what I did when I was] ahead to select and purchase the animals. It 
of his Word; for otherwise it will not be in|comparatively shallow lagoon inside. The} the head physician at Hotel Dieu. Some 3,006 appears that Uncle Sam is resolved to give 
God’s light, but in man’s darkness, that we | little islets on the ring of the reef are margined| or 4,000 patients passed through my hands | these ugly-looking but extremely valvaable 
see light. Wordsworth says that a little child | by branches of glittering white sand, covered| every year I divided the patients into two class-| Bastern monsters a fair chance to prove their 
rests in the bosom of Abraham all the year, | with green bushes, and often crowned by thejes; with one, I followed the dispensary, and | «bilities for usefulness in this progressive coun- 
and is much nearer the source of things than a | pliant stem and gently waving plumes of the} gave them the usual medicines, without having | try, 
proud philosopher. It requires a child’s faith | graceful, feathery cocoa palm. he elements] the least idea why or wherefore ; to the other I 
continued in order to prevent the knowledge of| of the scene are few and simple ; yet it is not| gave bread pills and colored water, without, off RemarkasBte Escape.— The Rochester (N. 
second causes from taking us away from God./only beautiful but most impressive. The course, letting them know anything about it;|Y.) Union notices a remarkable escape on thc 
T just now passed a lady with a lovely child, |bright contrast of the color seen under a/and occasionally, gentlemen, I would create a|Central Railroad, near Lockport. A sniel! 
walking beside a bank enamelled with flowers. | tropical sun, with clear deep sky overhead| third division, to whom I gave nothing whatev- boy, son of Mr. Richardson, was struck by tlc 
‘Mamma,’ exclaimed the little boy, ‘ se» how | and the few piled-up, mountainous and station-|er. These last would fret a good deal ; they | locomotive and thrown a distance of eighty-fi r¢ 
beautiful! God made every one of these |ary clouds, looking like towers of woolsacks,| would feel they were neglected (sick people | feet by actual measurement. The firema & 
flowers, did’nt he?? ‘Yes, my child,’ an- {which are characteristic of the Pacific horizon,| always feel neglected, unless they are well | said he first saw the child in the air some {1* 
swered the mother, ‘God made them grow.’— | pleases and satisfies the eye, while the mind] drugged), and they would irritate themselves| teen fect from the ground and supposed it wa:1 
Which was nearest the truth, the child’s faith | cannot fail to be moved with the contempla-| until they got really sick, but nature invariably|}a dog. Though at first insensible, the chil. 
or the mother’s? _ Which was most profound, | tion of such wonderful results springing from| came to the rescue, and all the persons in this | had nearly recovered. 
the child’s knowledge of God, founded wholly | the apparently antagonistic, but really united, | third class got well There was a little mortality a oa are 
on belicf, or the mother’s belief, which began jaction of the great forces of nature. The|among those who received but bread pills and} Lerrers xor ornerwise AckNowLEpGxp.—S. W. 
to be founded, or rather confounded, in the'great internal disturbing agencics, and the de-' colored water, and the mortality was greatest! Beebe, J. Kinsley, Walter Y. Hamlin. 
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